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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 



Les Sentiments de I'Amdhnie Frangaise sur le Cid. Edited with an 
Introduction by Colbebt Seables. Bulletin of the University 
of Minnesota, March, 1916. Pp. 112. 

This is the most recent, and to students of Comeille by far the most 
important, of four contributions' by Professor Searles to the question of the 
Sentiments. It makes accessible for the first time under one cover, and in 
parallel columns, sometimes as many as five of them, all the versions of the 
document, from Chapelain's first draft to the final printed form, and, by 
means of nine plates, conveys an adequate notion of the extensive revision 
which the Academy's verdict on the Cid underwent. Especially interesting 
are the reproductions of the apostilles in the hands of RicheUeu and his 
physician, Citois.^ The editor points out (p. 5) that all the versions are in 
Chapelain's writing, thus making all the more evident the real authorship 
of the Sentiments and the results of the cardinal's supervision at the various 
stages of editing. 

In the first and third of the contributions referred to above. Professor 
Searles undertakes to correct some current errors in regard to the history of 
the Sentiments — errors of fact, and wrong interpretations of the attitude of 
some of the persons most concerned. Thus, by a careful re-examination of 
ComeiUe's outburst in the Excuse d Ariste, he would show that Mairet and 
Scud^ry, in their subsequent attacks on the poet, were prompted by a most 
natural anger and not entirely by fruitless envy. This is acceptable. Here 
and elsewhere Professor Searles reminds us that subsequent critics have been 
incUned to explain too easily the anger of these poets as mere jealousy, 

• The other three are: (1) " Commentary on vss. 36-52 ol the Excuse d Ariate, 
Matzke Memorial Volume, 1911; (2) "Italian Influences as Seen in the Sentiments of 
the French Academy on the Cid," Romanic Review, 1912, pp. 362-90; (3) "L'Acadfimie 
Prancaise et le Cid," Revue d'histoire litUraire, 1914, pp. 331 ft. 

2 There Is an evident omission of the words les contestations sur, on pp. 6 and 18, in 
the transcription of Citois's note (Plate II) in regard to the Italian disputes. The only 
other errata noted are a period for a comma (p. 21, 1. 16, col. 2) and net for ne (p. 85, 
col. 4). However, I appeal to Professor Searles for aid in getting a better reading for 
Citois's second note than the one adopted by him (p. 7) and Marty-Laveaux (III, 34, 
n. 1): "Faut voir si la piece le dit; car si cela n'est point on aurait tort de faire &(?) 
croire i Rodrigue qu'il voulust tuer le Conte, pulsqu'on fait souvent en telles occasions 
ce qu' on ne veut pas faire." That croire is nonsense, and the word is manifestly not 
croire, but I have not made it out. 
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unmindful of the fact that until the Cid took Paris off its feet, Mairet and 
Scud6ry were quite as important in the literary world as Corneille. But 
the conjectures which he offers in explanation of the offensive tone of the 
Excuse a Ariste are not so convincing. The first is that Scud^ry was respon- 
sible for getting Desmarets to erase from his Visionnaires a passage favorable 
to Corneille, the second that a passage in a letter of Balzac, 1636, in praise 
of Mondory's power of adding charm to the lines of a play, was seized upon 
by the Cid's enemies as accounting in large part for its beauty on the stage, 
which roused the poet to protest that his pen was esteemed only for the 
beauty of the verses it produced, and that he was indebted only to himself 
for his renown. 

The study contributed to the Revue d'histoire litteraire contains really 
two articles, one of which might be fittingly called "Richelieu and the Cid," 
the other, "The Academy and the Cid." The first of these takes up the 
cudgels against the accepted belief that Richelieu was hostile to the Cid on 
poUtical, personal, and literary grounds. The jealous-author story rests 
almost entirely on Voltaire's authority, for which no support is forthcoming. 
No contemporary authors bear out the other items of the charge against 
the Cardinal, whereas his favors to the poet are on record. His wish that the 
Academy should judge the Cid may be explained by two considerations: 

(1) he desired to demonstrate the non-poUtical character of the body; 

(2) having been indoctrinated by Chapelain with opinions on the unities and 
on the way such questions were handled in Italy, and beheving that the Cid 
was faulty in this respect, it seemed fitting that the French Academy should 
take up the matter in due form. When Professor Searles comes later to 
study the various versions of the Sentiments he finds additional support for 
his belief that Richelieu's interest in the question was almost entirely literary 
in the fact that certain severe passages of the first version disappear as a 
result of the revisions. This does not, he observes, look like hostility on the 
part of the Cardinal. 

There is small doubt that this study does bring some corrections in regard 
to Richelieu's r61e and his motives, but a consideration of the few and 
guarded utterances of the poet at this period (some fragments of letters in 
Oeuvres [Gr. Ecr.], X, 429 and 431), and of those that came after Richelieu's 
death in 1642 (Vers, X, 86; Sonnet, ibid., p. 87; Avertissement du Cid, III, 
84, 85), makes it clear that the Cardinal's part in the affair seemed tremendous 
in Corneille's eyes; the great man's motives and interests may have been 
purely literary, but the effect on the poet indicates that his method of 
procedure was suggestive rather of the strong arm than of dispassionate 
critical analysis. 

In the second part of this article Professor Searles reviews the history of 
the Academy's connection with the Cid. He points out certain errors in 
the current version, proves ingeniously the truth of Corneille's contention 
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that he did not give his consent to the examination of his play,* and generally 
sets to rights the minutiae of this very much tangled affair.* 

The next of these publications in logical order is the latest in point of 
time. The Introduction, in which are embodied the results reached in the 
foregoing studies, contains a concise review of the history of the Sentiments 
and a brief study of Chapelain's MS. Here, as has been remarked. Profes- 
sor Searles finds new evidence for his view of Richelieu's attitude. It is 
negative, to be sure, but it is more convincing than that contained in the 
other articles; unfortunately, however, such a comparison of the various 
versions, if carried further, will furnish quite as good arguments to sub- 
stantiate RicheUeu's hostility to the Cid, so that no real light is thrown on 
that matter. 

The editor considers that the Sentiments mark a date as determining the 
victory of classicism, and as being "among the earliest of those pen-scarred 
fields" on which Frenchmen have fought for perfection of form; but neither 
one of these matters is developed in this study. Perhaps they are to be 
examined later. Without entering into a comparison of the various texts, 
I may say in passing that the chief differences between the versions are to 
be found in the preamble — which, in the course of the revisions, has become 
a much more efficient machine for preparing to condemn the Cid — but that 
nearly all the changes, except a few poignees de fleurs demanded by the 
Cardinal, make for clarity of thought and language. In fact, the style of the 
final draft is sufficiently better than Chapelain's first version to constitute 
a real tribute to the Cardinal's literary sense, if the alterations are due to his 
influence. 

The last of these studies, if considered in logical order, is Professor 
Searles' examination of the sources of the Sentiments. Realizing that 
Chapelain was largely responsible for the verdict, it occurred to him that a 
study of the Italian treatises on poetics known to have been in that worthy's 
library ought to throw some Ught on his inspiration. This expectation has 
been amply justified, and Professor Searles has found, almost point for point, 
in the Italian doctrinaires, unusually convincing precedents for the views 
in the Sentiments. Even some of the quite unimportant features — as when 
the Academy reproaches Scudery for not ordering his Observations in the true 
AristoteUan manner — are shown to have had a counterpart in former con- 
tentions of a like nature, and the more significant utterances on vraisemhlance, 
on utihty versus profit, on the proper reward for virtue and vice, on what 

1 By clever handling of all accessible evidence Professor Searles shows that the 
Academy began its consideration of the play earlier than is supposed, that the oft- 
mentioned statute forbidding such undertakings as this did not exist at this time, and 
(p. 344) that a fragment of a letter quoted by Pellisson (Gr. Ecr., X, 432) to support the 
charge against the cardinal really refers to Chapelain and d'Aubignac. 

2 Professor Searles does not smooth his readers' way through this maze by any con- 
cessions of style and arrangement, such as preliminary statements of theses, transition 
words and sentences, or summaries. This makes him diiflciilt to follow. 
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are fit subjects for a play, are all accounted for. The few rather doubtful 
parallels (e.g., p. 370, Piccolimini; p. 383, L. Pinciano) do not imperil the 
author's argument. It is not amiss to point out, however, that Scud^ry's 
much-despised Observations contained in essence the same doctrine as the 
Sentiments, which is to say that this sort of thing was sufiiciently common 
in the literary smart sets of the day to make it dangerous to overemphasize 
Chapelain's r61e as an intermediary between the teachings of the Itahan 
doctrinaires and French classicism. 

In these four contributions to the study of a subject that has little intrin- 
sic interest except in its broader relations. Professor Searles shows great 
diligence and untiring patience in handling the mass of details, and gives 
proof in several instances of real detective skill. Two of the studies, the 
source examination in the Romanic Review and the edition of all the versions 
of the Sentiments, may be said to mark real progress toward understanding 
the Academy's judgment in all its bearings. 

A. Coleman 

University of Chicago 
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